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on like an automaton, with one hand, thrust into his 
bosom, and the other swinging listlessly at his side. His 
head was leaning on his breast, and his face consequently 
was in such deep shade that it could be but imperfectly 
discerned; and yet a frown could be noticed to bend the 
dark brow, and a fearful indefinable expression to con- 
vulsethe corners of his lips. Lucy's eyes were fixed on her 
husband with a deep and ineffable look of tenderness and 
pity, and it was totally unmixed with any of the alarm she 

iiad previously shown when he had spoken of revenge 

With her infant pressed close to her bosom, and her cloak 
pulled tightly round her, she moved along in the melan- 
choly procession, a pale, thoughtful, and beautiful being, 
bowed down with misery not entirely her own. 

We waited until we saw the bodies all lowered into the 
earth ; and the wails of the bereaved relatives rose with a 
melancholy cadence on the air; and then having seen 
Lucy and her husband return together to their cottage, we 
departed and proceeded on our journey. 

Years flew by, and the events that we have now narrated 
had passed away almost entirely from our mind, or at least 
were but very imperfectly remembered, when happening to 
pass through Emits at the time the assizes were going on, 
curiosity led us to enter the court house. It was crowded 
to suffocation almost, and we had some trouble in procur- 
ing a place. When we did, we were suddenly struck with 
the appearance of a female standing near the dock, hold- 
ing a little boy by the hand, who, from his likeness, evi- 
dently was her son : her eyes were surrounded with that 
dark greenish hue which long sickness or suffering almost 

always leaves, and were glazed, and full of deep wee 

Her features were thin and sallow, and her mouth pinched 
and drawn in, as if, in the very extremity of misery, she 
were striving to preserve her firmness. In the dock stood 
a tall man, whose head was averted, as if he dared not 
look on her face; and whose figure was still and motion- 
less as if he breathed not, nor was possessed of life. His 
trial was for the cold-blooded and deliberate murder of a 
policeman. The facts were distinctly stated by many wit- 
nesses, so as to leave nota doubt of his guilt, and every fresh 
evidence that appeared, seemed to rend a newly awakened 
hope from the very heart of the female, which sprang 
up but to.be crashed, and to leave behind a deeper pang 
than she had known but for its short lived birth. The 
jury brought in a verdict of gvtltv, at which she gave a 
half shriek, and appeared about to sink to the ground, 
but by a wonderful effort, recovered, and stood leaning, 
partly on the child, [who stared round with wonder,) and 
shuddering through every joint and fibre. 

" Prisoner at the bar, what have you to allege why sen- 
tence ofdenth should not be pronounced against you?" 
said the deep toiled voice of the aged judge. 

" He murdhered the mother that rared me !" answered 
the man, in a hollow voice, which we instantly knew ; and 
then, on his looking round, we beheld the features (changed, 
but still bearing the same expression) of James Leary, 
whose vows of vengeance we had heard some years before, 
and who now was about to die for the execution of those 
vows. 

The sentence was pronounced, and there was no re- 
commendation to mercy ; for it appeared that he had in- 
duced his victim to enter his house as he was passing 
through the town on his way to his quarters ; and when 
the late transaction was supposed to have been forgotten 
by all— there — in his own house — on his own hearth — he 
had murdered him— coldly and deliberately murdered him 
— and was seized shortly after the perpetration of the 
deed. • That policeman was the one his distempered fancy 
led him to believe was his mother's murderer ! 

We saw him executed; he was the only one we ever 
did, and the only one we trust we ever shall; and he 
displayed no remorse, no compunctious visitings of 
conscience — but died hardened and cold to the repeated 
good offices of the clergyman, who constantly, from the 
time of his sentence, attended him. It is very strange 
how the human heart will entirely change: for James 
Leary was once a gentle and a quiet youth, who won the 
heart of the sweet Lucy above all his compeers ; but from 
the day of his mother's death, the serpent that lay coiled 
up within him, opened forth, and he gave way to fierce 



and angry hursts of passion, and brooMed over his dreams 
of vengeance, and finally brought himself to a miserable 
and shameful death. 

His poor widow lived for some years afterwards, but 
lived in such a way that death would have been a blessing. 
She had no retrospect to look to for comfort; all there 
brought nought to her but woe and sorrow, and joy or 
happiness never again visited the desolate chambers of 
her heart. 

The sod beneath which she sleeps is hallowed by the tears 
of a son, who still survives to mourn the early death of 
one parent, and to blush for the disgraceful one of the 
other. 



ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY—RAGALLAH'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Christianity was just beginning to shed its benign infill* 
ence over our island at the time that the sceptre of Con- 
naught was swayed by R;igallah, a pagan of the ancient 
line of kings. His only child, an interesting female infant, 
owing to the prediction of a Druid, had been deserted in 
a wood, and there left to perish — as by the augury it was 
predicted that she should one day cause his destruction. 

On one of those balmy evenings that follow a close sul- 
try day iu July, when the excessive heat of the sun tuis 
given place to the freshness of even, and all nature glad- 
dens beneath the cooling influence of the descending dews, 
an individual of majestic mien was seen to wander alone 
along the banks of a little mountain stream that wound 
its peaceful way through the " kingdom of Connaught."— 
His aspect was noble, and his bearing proud and martial : 
he appeared about the middle age, though the snows of 
so many winters had taken butlittle,if any, from his manly 
beauty, and the splendid symmetry of his form. He ap- 
peared to be admiring the beauties of the surrounding 
scenery, when the tones of a female voice fell upon his 
ear : they were exquisitely soft and thrilling, and added 
to every thing around — the time, the place — it seemed like 
fairy music floating o'er some enchanted stream. He 
pushed forward in hopes of gaining a sight of the fair min- 
strel, but ere he had advanced many paces, his further 
progress was stopped by a deep precipice; the top of it 
was quite green, and a solitary ash, which overhung the 
depth, spread its branches around. The stranger grasped 
a bough, and looking over the brink, beheld the object of 
his pursuit. She was standing beside a little creek formed 
by the stream winding round the base of the rock, and fill- 
ing its crystal waters into a wooden vessel. She was at- 
tired in the plainest dress of the peasantry, but her beauty 
was beyond any thing he had before witnessed ; the poor- 
ness of her garb only heightened her loveliness. The 
stranger gazed with admiration for some moments on the 
fair being below, and then rapidly descending the danger- 
ous steep, in an instant stood beside her. 

After some introductory conversation, he prevailed on 
her to seat herself beside him on a moss-covered fragment 
of a rock, and there they remained till the shades of twi- 
light warned them to separate. 
As he rose to depart he pressed her hand gently, and whis- 
pered in her ear, " Dearest Eileen,* you will not fail — at 
dusk tomorrow even" ; as she bowed assent, he disappeared. 

To a modern "young lady"' the conduct of Eileen does 
not seem altogether " prudent," as she would say, but she 
must remember that the time in which Eileen lived was 
the sera of chivalry and love. 

To be brief, she met the stranger at the time appointed, 
and each succeeding evening brought them so the same 
spot. Eileen's heart was young and susceptible, and the 
stranger spoke in the language of poetry; it was the 
witchery that chained her to his side. 

" The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to cling, 
Let it go where it will cannot flourish alone; 



* I don't helieve Eileen was her name: History does not 
antion it. I have only taken a kind of literary licence, 
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But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 
It can twine with itself, and make closely its own. 
'Twas thus that Eileen clung to the stranger. She loved 
him, yet knew not why : he was much her senior in years, 
and of a grave deportment, while she was young and lively ; 
bounding o'er the heath-hell and the violet, as the graceful 
antelope; but « human love is not the growth of human 

will.'' 

Time rolled on, the stranger had for some time endea- 
voured to persuade her to elope with him. One evening 
he pressed her in the most moving manner to flee with 
him— to be the wife of his bosom— the loved of his soul. 
She hesitated a long time, but was at length overcome by 
his solicitations, and sinking on his bosom, she faintly whis- 
pered her assent. Throwing himself on his knees to her 

he cried— „ , , - r 

"•Dearest Eileen, receive the thanks of thy king, tor it 
is Ragallah that thus lowly bends to the fairest being of 
creation. Nay, start not, iny beloved, (for Eileen, with an 
involuntary awe, at being in the presence of royalty, had 
started back a few paces,) the dearest pleasure of his life 
shall be to make you happy ; he lives but in yoursmiles." 

Ragallah arose, and takingonc of her hands in his, led 
her from the spot. She cast along and lingering look on 
the scenes of her childhood, and burst into teais. 

At this moment an aged hermit appeared. He carried 
a long staff; and his few silvery hairs were floating in the 
evening breeze : he boldly advanced to the king, and 
" little reverence made." 

Ragallah thought to pass him, but the old man raising 
bis voice, exclaimed, " Hold, impious man ! heap not crime 
upon crime. For the sake of Him whose name thou 
despisest, have nought to say to that young woman," and 
he laid hu hand on the dress of the girl. 

"Back, old dotard, back,'' said Ragallah ; " darest thou pre- 
sume thus to insult me. Once more, I say, back ! and un- 
loose thy hold on the maiden's dress," 

" Never— oh, king, never !" said the old man, in a deter- 
mined tone; "while the Lord gives me strength I shall 
hold." 

" Then dearly shalt thou rue thy temerity. This to thy 
heart, villain," and the next instant the monarch's sword 
was dyed with his blood. 

"'Tis but another murder added to thy list," said the 
old man as he fell ; " but again I warn thee, as thou 
would'st escape the vengeance of the Most High, have 
nothing to say to that woman— she is thy daughter !'' 

Gladly would I here finish, but history obliges me 
to follow up this story. Ragallah, in the fearless enjoy- 
ment of his power, ordered his wretched daughter to be 
dragged from her virtuous seclusion to his palace. The 
crime which followed must not be detailed, but the ven- 
geance of Heaven soon overtook him : he was killed in a 
quarrel with some peasants, while hunting a stag. 

T. A. G— m— n. 

"»* We have to apologise to our kind Correspondent, 
T. A. G — M — y, for the omission of his initials to some other 
Romances of Irish History, which have already appeared 111 
our pages, with which he furnished us. We feel that he and 
others would excuse the liberties we occasionally take in con- 
densing their communications, were they aware how difficult 
it is to please the ooried class of readers who patronize the 
Penny Journal. — Ed. 



A MAN WITHOUT MONEY. 
A_ man without money is a body without a soul — a 
walking death— a spectre that frightens every one. His 
countenance is sorrowful, and his conversation languish- 
ing and tedious. If he calls upon an acquaintance he 
never finds him at home, and if he opens his mouth to 
speak, he is interrupted every moment, so that he may 
not have a chance to finish his discourse, wbich, it is 
feared, will end with his asking for money. He is avoid- 
ed like a person infected with disease, and is regarded 
as an incumbrance to the earth. Want wakes him up 
in the morning, and misery accompanies him to his bed 
tonight. The ladies discover that he is an awkward booby 
<g|jitadlords believe that he lives upon air, and if he 
jraSSfttay thing from a tradesman, he is asked for cash 
before cfeEfery. 



FAREWELL TO ERIN. 

Farewell, lovely Erin ! from thee I must wander 

Across the deep ocean in sorrow away ; 
No more where the Bread's crystal currents meander, 

111 listen the linnet sing sweet from the spray : 
Nor stray forth at gloaming among the broom-bowers 

Collecting the young sunny delicate flowers ; 
Lamenting I stray, when I think on the hours 

Enraptur'd I spent 'neath the sun's setting ray. 

Still sweet is the spot where in childhood I sported, 

Unknown to the troubles that life bears along ; 
■ And sweet is the cot where my brother oft courted 

The young artless bard, for as artless a song. 
Oh! my heart's like to break when I think on the 
danger 

He long had to bear in the land of the stranger; 
Where soon I may wander, a poor hapless ranger, 

Far, far from the hills the Braid wanders among. 
I'll seek out the place where in silence he's sleeping, 

I'll weep o'er his ashes alone by the sea; 
And kiss the cold wave, while around me it's creeping, 

That tore my loved brother from Erin and me! 
Columbia shall learn, as his bleach'd bones I gather, 

How dearly I loved my young loving brother, 
Who died unlamented, afar from his mother — ■ 

Afar from his native vale, Erin, in thee. 

I'll place o'er his grave there, the pale weeping willow, 

And rest 'neath its shade while the bitter blasts blow; 
I'll heave the deep sigh o'er the wind-beaten billow, 

And teach fam'd Columbia to weep for my woe. 
No more on thy green hills I'll wander, dear Erin, 

Columbia's bleak hills now before me's appearing; 
While round me each emigrant loudly is cheering, 

Heart-broken Hook where my brother lies low. 
Near liallymena. D. H. 

CAOINE, OR TUE IRISH DEATH SONG. 
Oh ! silent and cold is thy lonely repose, 

Though chilly and damp falls the mist of the night; 
Yet the sun shall bring joys with the morn, aud the dews 

Shall vanish before his keen arrows ol light; 
But the pulses of life in thy bosom no more 

Shall vibrate, nor morning awaken thine eye ; 
No more shalt thou wander thy native hills o'er, 

The green hills of Erin, that bloom to the sky ; 
And childhood's gay scenes, when thy soul undefiled 

First felt the dear blossoms of friendship unclose, 
Where infancy's features in playfulness smiled ; 

But ah I cold and silent is now thy repose ! 

Thou wert dearer to me than the sun in the west, 

When he tinges with crimson the skirts of the sea ; 
But memory weeps, and my soul is distress'd : 

When I look on his beauty, I think upon thee! 
In youth thou wert like him, all blooming and gay ; 

And soft was the down on thy cheek, as the rose; 
In the splendour of manhood, like him at mid-day ; 

But thy fate was untimely, and early thy close. 
He rises again when his journey is o'er, 

But thy life has been dimin'd by misfortune and woes ; 
Thou hast sunk to thy rest to return no more, 

For all 1 cold and silent is now thy repose ! 

Oh I thou who now sleepest in earth's narrow bed, 

" As the nerve of my throbbing heart" thou wert to me ; 
And with thee all the charms of the world are fled, 

For though it was dear, it was deatj but for thee. 
Thou wert generous and good — thou wert noble and just, 

In the morning of life thou wert beauteous and brave; 
But why look on virtue and worth that are past ? 

For he who possessed them is gone to the grave ! 
Or why call to memory the scenes that are o'er ? 

The flowret is hid in dark evening's close; 
From the night of the tomb shall it blossom no more, 

For ah ! cold and silent is now thy repose ! 
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